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July 


By Manton Leonarp FisHER 
It must be summer: but of such a calm 
Doth Winter weave his dream of cloaking snow. 
Of attar’d airs that are, no air’s ablow; 
And yet from somewhere, as it were a balm, 
Blows incense slowly. Slowly, like a psalm 
Or slowly-said responses, slips the stream: 
A slim and silvery minnow does it seem, 
’Mid grasses gasping, in the Meadow’s palm. 
No bird need sing today, and no bird sings: 
This stillness is enough: it is to me 
The muted prelude to Eternity; 
A summing-up of hushed and ended things; 


The balancing of Nature’s books, who creeps 


Close to a stone, and in her own shade sleeps. 











Salt Fork River Sketches 
By Heren Heser.ine 


I 


It is August, and the Salt Fork of the Arkansas 
twists, a yellow scar, across miles of dusty prairie. 
Beyond, the sandhills roll quivering, scalloped, blue 
silhouettes against the horizon. In the alfalfa fields 
close to the river, heat-waves shiver and dance. 
There is no water in the Salt Fork. From the high 
cotton-woods on one bank, to the parched and fired 
prairie grass struggling through the sand on the 
other, the bed of the stream is dry, except where 
little puddles of muddy water seep up around a 
rotting log or a bridge pier. Salt glistens, white and 
green, on the yellow sandbars and against the red 
clay banks. A hot wind, blowing from the south, 
tears dead leaves from the corn stalks, and twists 
the dry quicksand into spirals and veils that shim- 
mer and dance and die away. The sun blisters on 
the sand; the sand radiates back, hot, dry, suffocat- 
ing. The face of the whole prairie is wrinkled and 
cut,—dried up with wind and sun. 

A big Cadillac car ploughs up the approach to the 
bridge, shoots out across the long, rattling structure, 
then skids and flounders hub-deep in the sand on the 
other side. 

II 

It is March on the Salt Fork of the Arkansas. 
The snows in the mountains have melted, and the 
river is a torrent, a mile and a half wide, muddy, 
frothy, seething with fence posts and tree trunks and 
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last year’s cornstalks. The sky is gray and low, the 
air is full of the smell of sodden earth and crushed 
green plants. About half way out in the flood stands 
a long, wooden bridge, cut off from land at both 
ends, with the water foaming under its handrails. A 
road twists across the prairie from the north and 
starts to run out to the bridge. It dips down a bank, 
and is swallowed up in a mile of churning backwater. 
Here, the water swirls and laps in an eddy, casting 
up straw and sticks and young corn plants, draggled 
into mere green strings, only to lick them back and 
cast them up again. A crowd of people stand in the 
road, watching the flood, quietly, excitedly, anxious- 
ly. A man in an overcoat and rubber boots stoops 
down to squint at a piece of board that sticks up out 
of the water a little way from the edge. 

‘‘She’s only raised six inches in the last thirty 
minutes. Guess she ought to be going down in an 
hour or two.’’ 

A tall, very thin man with lines about his eyes, 
bends over to look at the stick, and straightens up 
again. 

‘‘If she raises another foot, those hay-stacks of 
mine over there will go.’’ 

He nods upstream. A quarter of a mile out, on a 
knoll, stand three big alfalfa stacks. The water 
sucks about their bases. Already, wisps and sodden 
bunches of hay from them are being cast up with the 
other straws and sticks in the road. The crowd 
moves uneasily. More and more of the hay is com- 
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ing in, bringing with it the slight, sweet smell of 
alfalfa and the heavy, pungent odor of rotting veg- 
etable matter. The people in the road are quiet; 
when they do speak, their voices sound strained and 
high against the roar of the flood and the steady lap- 
lapping of the backwater. A cow bawls and bawls 
from another sand hill near the hay-stacks. Her 
calf answers her shrilly from the bank. She plunges 
back and forth for a moment, the water swishing 
along her sides, then throws back her head and, 
bawling continuously, rushes into the water. At 
first, she makes some progress, then the current 
catches her and swings her out toward midstream, 
still bawling. 

A low, grinding boom rises above the general roar; 
the center span of the bridge heaves, its handrails 
rise in the air; one end swings away from the rest of 
the bridge; then the whole span tears free and is 
pulled into the current, breaking up as it goes. 
There are a few quick cries from the women, and 
short, exclamatory oaths from the men. Suddenly, a 
child grasps its mother’s skirts and screams, ‘‘ Look, 
look!’’ and everyone turns to follow its pointing 
finger. Upstream, against a woven-wire fence that 
has held, lies a great mass of sodden, black alfalfa 
hay. All three stacks are gone. 


Il 


It is June on the Salt Fork of the Arkansas, and 
harvest time, and the sun shines hot at noon. Be- 
tween the river and the dim, blue sand-hills, the 
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alfalfa fields are seas of purple bloom. The river 
runs quietly over its jutting sandbars, and salt glis- 
tens, white and green, against its red clay banks. 
Along the road that twists across the prairie to the 
bridge, stretch fields of yellow wheat stubble. Hay- 
racks, alternately crawling and stopping and crawl- 
ing again, as they are loaded, work their way across 
them to the machines. Wagons back under the belch- 
ing chutes of the separators, are filled, and crawl off 
across the stubble and the moist pastures to the 
barns. A lazy, vibrating heat steeps the prairies. 
Bumblebees buzz and circle and dip above the wild 
poppies and sensitive roses along the road. Crick- 
ets and grasshoppers drone monotonously from the 
bunch grass and smartweed thickets. A _ silver 
mirage dances above the sand hills. The mulberry 
trees in the hedges drop heavy, staining berries into 
the grass underneath. Puffy, white clouds float in a 
sky as blue as turquoise. In the sand along the river 
banks, the sand-plum bushes are breaking full of red, 
acid plums that drop off and fall among the sand 
stars and daisies and sand-burrs. A soft, south 
breeze rifts the curtain of steamy heat that blankets 
the prairie, and lets through all the smells of sum- 
mer time; the air is sweet and heavy with the smell 
of curing crops, and fresh, new flowers, and growing 
corn, and over-ripe fruit. A buzzard drifts into the 
high, blue sky from the west, floats and drifts, drops, 
circles, rises, turns westward again, and floats and 
drifts out over the dim, blue sand hills. 
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IV 


It is June on the Salt Fork, and the harvest moon 
swims above the prairies and the river, flooding the 
near places with yellow light, and darkening the far, 
blurred distances. The wide, low-banked river slips 
out of the blackness of one indistinct horizon, and 
fades into the shadows of the other, dull at either 
end, but glimmering and quivering under the moon. 
The water shimmers into the shadows of the bridge, 
darkens there, splits against a pier, gurgles past, and 
shimmers on again. Where the moonlight strikes 
slantwise on a bank or on a sandy beach, salt glistens 
like cut steel; and the cotton-woods and pecans along 
the banks scatter long, breeze-blown shadows over 
the wild plum-bushes below. The moon swings 
under a cloud, taking with it the shimmer from the 
water and the glitter from the salt crystals. A puff 
of wind ripples the low, black fields; the whole valley 
fills with the heavy, sweetly-illusive smell of alfalfa. 
A coyote howls from a cornfield, barks uneasily, 
howls again. A prairie dog yip-yips in sharp stac- 
cato. Then the breeze passes, and the moon slips 
away from the cloud. The water lightens, brightens, 
shimmers, again; the salt crystals shoot sparks of 
fire; and the cotton-woods and pecans along the 
banks scatter long, breeze-blown shadows over the 
wild plum bushes. 

















An Indian Love Song 


By Wruarp Wattles 


I have seen him in the firelight when he stepped 
from out the forest 
And he stood before my father with the flames 
upon his face, 
Straight and tall and feather-footed and a quiver 
o’er his shoulder 
And my heart leaped in the shadows for the fire 
of his embrace. 


I have seen her in the starlight when the lonely owl 
was calling 
And the ripples of the quiet pool threw twilight at 
her feet, 
Like the night her hair was falling and I saw her 
body gleaming 
As she poised above the waters like a swallow 
dusk and fleet. 


I have seen him at the hunting when he knew not I 
was watching 
And he ran before the others like the sun before 
the stars 
And his arrow found its quarry and he stripped 
the shining deer-skin 
And I saw upon his glowing arms a hundred 
whitened scars. 
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I have seen her at the grinding when the corn was on 
the mortar 


And the little smoky baking fire went drifting up 
so white, 


And her hands were swift and knowing as she knelt 
upon the hemlocks, 


The song she sang was comforting, and oh, her 
eyes were bright. 


I will rise and bind my forehead with a band of 
beaded doe-skin, 
I will wind the porcupine’s sharp quills within 
my loosened haar, 
And on my feet the moccasins my mother meas- 
ured for me, 
Then sleep, but first to Mamtou make offerings 
of prayer. 


I have pulled the shining water-reeds and shaped 
them unto music, 
I will stand before her wigwam when the evening- 
star is low, 
She shall hear the haunting whip-poor-will and 
hearken to his calling 
In the twilight for his mate to nest where quiet 
waters flow. 
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I have heard a sound of silver, it has crept behind 

the curtains 
And the embers at the doorway fade, I fear them 

not at all. 

There’s a shadow at the water’s edge has waited 
since the sunset, 

A shadow at the water’s edge, and shadowy his 
call. 


She is coming nearer, nearer, and her feet are on the 
grasses, 
Her face is like the cooling wind, her hand a 
petalled flower, 
Her breath is sweet with arbutus and lovely pink 
azalea-bloom, 
And all the years are scattered smoke, but death- 
less is this hour. 


Roads—Past, Present, and To Come 
By Louise V. M. Hopkins 


A cursory glance at the road lore of the past 
brings out the fact that, as a nation, the United 
States of America is very young indeed. Far in the 
‘‘dark backward and abysm of time,’’ almost before 
the dawn of history, Carthage, the great trading 
nation of the ancient world, was building splendid 
roads for commercial and military purposes through- 
out her domain. And history makes mention of 
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three great highways as having extended out from 
ancient Babylon. Unfortunately the records fail to 
tell in what directions these roads extended, but 
fancy instantly pictures one of them as leading east- 
ward toward the older civilizations of Persia and 
India, another westward toward the turbulent cities 
of Jerusalem and northern Egypt, and perhaps a 
third great highway led northward along the 
Euphrates toward Asia Minor and the Greek settle- 
ments on the shores of the Mediterranean. Doubt- 
less the great Babylonian monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, 
in intervals between attacks of insanity and the 
building of wonderful hanging gardens, drove his 
war chariots and led his victorious armies over these 
royal roads on the business of his empire. 

But the greatest road-builders of ancient times 
were the Romans. Three hundred and twelve years 
before the birth of Christ, Appius Claudius, a Roman 
senator, began the construction of a military road 
from Rome to a point not far from the present town 
of Capua. Later this road was extended to Brundu- 
sium. The bones of Appius Claudius have been dust 
for more than two thousand years, but the road 
which bears his name and which he built, the historic 
Appian Way, is still in existence. 

The Appian Way is the earliest permanent piece 
of road construction of which we have any authentic 
record. Some of the stones which were laid in place 
by unknown workmen more than two thousand years 
ago may still be seen in the bed of this Roman road. 
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Think of the great ones of the earth whose feet have 
almost certainly trod the worn surface of these 
stones: the apostles, Peter and Paul, Julius Caesar, 
Pompey, Michael Angelo, Dante, Charlemagne, Na- 
poleon. 

The civilized world was at one time controlled by a 
network of Roman roads, built with the sole purpose 
of moving troops and military equipment swiftly 
from one point of the empire to another. The na- 
tions which have ruled the earth have been nations 
of road-builders. 

Following closely upon the heels of empire, su- 
premacy in road building passed from Rome to 
France, thence to England, and finally at the present 
day the movement has crossed the Atlantic and 
reached the United States, and the country at large 
is thoroughly aroused to the importance of a highly 
developed system of public highways. If the awak- 
ening has been slow, it must be remembered that 
during the long march of the ages America lay in the 
western ocean, unknown and undreamed-of, waiting 
to be discovered, and that while dynasties were using 
their great highways to drive each other up and down 
the continents of the old world, the aborigines and 
early settlers of America were still using the runs of 
wild animals and the trails made by Indians as their 
sole means of communication. 

Until a quarter of a century ago a recognized sys- 
tem of highway construction and improvement was 
unknown in the United States. Previous to that time 
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a few toll roads were the only examples of an ad- 
vance toward a good-roads movement. 

The earliest account which we have of a toll road 
in the United States is dated 1796. This was one 
hundred and eighteen years ago; not long as time 
runs. Perhaps when a few more years have passed, 
say a thousand or so, we too shall have a historic 
highway to our credit. 

This toll road extended from Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Philadelphia, a distance of sixty-six miles. 
It was built by a chartered company, and was looked 
upon as a model of its kind. It was composed of 
stones of various sizes, rolled together at haphazard, 
and the interstices filled with sand or dirt. In wet 
seasons this road was not only disagreeable but 
dangerous to travel. 

Another famous toll road, built wholly or in part 
before 1800, was the historic highway known as the 
‘“Wilderness Road.’’ It extended from the Shenan- 
doah Valley in Virginia westward to Kentucky. 
This road was the chief artery of communication be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the frontier settle- 
ments during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. Men and women still in the prime of life 
can distinctly recall hearing their parents tell of the 
wonderful adventures incident to a journey over this 
road. Perhaps it was a brave little bride, riding 
proudly on a pillion behind her stalwart young hus- 
band, who thus faced the perils of the frontier; or a 
clear-eyed, resolute head of a large family, seeking 
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larger opportunities for his sturdy sons and daugh- 
ters in the golden West; or perchance, a solitary ad- 
venturer tasting the romance of the wilderness. 
The Wilderness Road was built by the Wilderness 
Turnpike Company, and as late as 1895 was said to 
be owned by it. 

Many attempts were made in the early days of the 
country to obtain aid in road construction from the 
national government, but without much success. 
The only such work of importance, if not the sole 
example, was the so-called ‘‘ National Road,’’ com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Cumberland Road.’’ It ex- 
tended from Cumberland, Maryland, to Vandalia, 
Illinois. It was eighty feet wide, and was macadam- 
ized to a width of thirty feet. A great deal of labor 
and money was expended upon this road without 
appreciable returns. 

Throughout the watershed of the Mississippi 
River, corduroy or log-faced roads were built where 
cheapness was a factor, and later, when saw-mills 
were introduced, plank roads came into common use. 
And as the frontier was pushed westward the splen- 
did prairie roads of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas became familiar to travelers. These beauti- 
ful prairie roads knew no section lines; they angled 
across the country from one remote army post to 
another, from trading post to lonely cabin, following 
always the line of least resistance, unobstructed by 
fences, picking up the faint trails made by the moc- 
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casined feet of Indians, fording streams, and leading 
fearlessly on to uncharted regions beyond. 

In the late fifties the era of the railroad began, and 
for a quarter of a century vehicular road-building 
was practically at a standstill. This was that mem- 
orable period when people ‘‘worked out’’ their road 
tax; that is, the farmer sent his hired man abroad 
equipped with a team of horses, a plow and a scraper 
to work his own sweet will on some section of the 
public highway. And for six months thereafter that 
spot was a place to be avoided. 

But with the advent of the automobile, country 
highway development came again into prominence, 
and a thorough and systematic method of road con- 
struction and improvement is now being pushed 
rapidly forward in all parts of the country. Indeed, 
so wide-spread is the interest and enthusiasm, and 
so swift the movement, that what is good-roads news 
today is apt to be ancient history tomorrow. 

New Jersey was the first state to inaugurate a 
good-roads propaganda. Early in its history laws 
were passed which placed the construction, improve- 
ment, and general oversight of its highways in the 
hands of competent engineers aided by state funds. 
Other states have now followed the example set by 
New Jersey, and most of them have laws providing 
for the construction and maintenance of country 
roads. 

The most noteworthy and ambitious effort at road- 
building of modern times is the great ocean-to-ocean 
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route, now in active process of construction, known 
as the ‘‘Lincoln Highway.’’ This road, as every one 
knows, extends across the continent from east to 
west. It is three thousand miles in length. Its east- 
ern terminal is New York City, its western is San 
Francisco. 

The name of the road is a tribute to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. This designation was a happy 
inspiration on the part of the men who originated 
and worked out the idea of the highway, and there is 
not a shadow of doubt but that Lincoln himself would 
infinitely prefer a memorial of this kind to the tallest 
shaft of marble or bronze, or the most ornate mauso- 
leum that was ever erected and dedicated to the 
glory of man. No niche or tablet in any hall of fame 
sacred to the memory of the great ones of the earth 
can compare with this tribute. The Highway is dis- 
tinctively a people’s road; it is being built by the 
people; it belongs to the people,—the people whom 
Lincoln loved so well,—and it will be a safe and 
pleasant highway for their use in all the time to 
come. 

It will be recalled that in his young manhood 
Lincoln practiced surveying, and no one could more 
appreciate the trials and difficulties which beset the 
pathway of an undertaking of this magnitude; and 
certainly no one could know better than he the 
urgent need of improved highways throughout the 
land. In the archives of Sangamon County, Illinois, 
there is a quaint record which states in the dry lan- 
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guage in which such records are written, that Lincoln 
was allowed the sum of three dollars for a day’s 
work in relocating a part of the road which extended 
from Sangamon to the town of Athens, and fifty 
cents for the making of a map of said road. 

The Highway is now well along in process of con- 
struction, but years of labor and careful oversight 
will be required before it reaches the full measure of 
perfection which it will eventually attain. The Asso- 
ciation which has the work in charge has made a 
great effort to have the road mapped and marked, 
and in condition for automobile travel to the Exposi- 
tions at San Francisco and San Diego in the summer 
of the present year. 

The building of this road is a stupendous under- 
taking, and one well worthy of the mettle of a nation 
which assumes and pushes to completion stupendous 
undertakings. The road crosses four great mountain 
ranges, spans most of the great rivers of the country, 
threads its way between the sky-scrapers of great 
cities, passes through regions of vast agricultural 
wealth, and traverses long stretches of arid plains. 
It starts at sea-level, climbs to an elevation of nine 
thousand feet in Wyoming, and descends to sea-level 
again at its western terminal. While not laid out on 
arbitrary lines, in the main the Highway is direct. 
It begins near the fortieth degree, north latitude, 
and ends between the thirty-fifth and fortieth de- 
grees, north, reaching its farthest north at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, and its farthest south at San Francisco. 
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It follows always the line of least resistance, and 
although designed primarily for automobile travel, 
other vehicles are by no means barred. 

The Highway traverses twelve states—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. In each of these states the business of the 
Highway is placed in the hands of a special commis- 
sioner, or consul, who has charge of the interests of 
the road in his division, and who codperates with 
state and county road officials in the advancement of 
the good-roads movement. 

These commissioners serve without pay, and the 
work is arduous, exacting, and often accompanied by 
disagreeable incidents. For instance, rival towns 
along the proposed route have contended for the 
right to claim the Highway, and rival streets in the 
same town have waged long and bitter warfare over 
the distinction of claiming the road. But the work is 
going on, and all these retarding elements are gradu- 
ally giving way before a genuine desire to get the 
best possible results in the least possible time. In 
many instances the name of the street which the 
Highway traverses in a town has been changed to 
some appropriate cognomen such as Lincoln Street, 
Lincoln Avenue or Lincoln Boulevard. Plans to 
beautify the route by a system of tree planting have 
been proposed in some of the prairie states. The 
eastern section of the Highway, from New York City 
to Omaha, is further advanced in point of construc- 
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tion than the western division. The most expensive 
section is said to be in New Jersey, from Jersey City 
to Newark, which cost a million and a half dollars, 
the bridges alone calling for an expenditure of five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The states of Indiana and Illinois have, from the 
first inception of the idea, manifested a most praise- 
worthy and patriotic pride in their divisions of the 
road. Citizens of Indiana are considering the plan 
of erecting beautiful arches bearing tablets upon 
which may be inscribed the names of citizens who 
have contributed funds toward the building of the 
Highway. And Illinois, as Lincoln’s home state, is 
taking a lively interest in the matter. Indeed, a 
movement of this character appeals strongly to peo- 
ple of all classes in every part of the country. It 
grips the imagination; it goes beyond commercial- 
ism, and appeals to the love of conquest, which 
underlies the character of every American. As for 
the practical side of the venture, any one who has 
been far from home in an automobile, or in fact in 
any kind of conveyance, will readily appreciate the 
advantages of a well-built, plainly marked road. 

The Lincoln Highway spans a continent; it binds 
together with a thread, slender it is true, but strong 
and resilient as a silver cord, the Puritan traditions 
of the Atlantic coast with the Orient-tinged splendor 
of the Pacific coast, the New England meeting house 
with the old Mission churches of the California coast- 
line. It has no great commercial significance like the 
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overland railway lines, no colonization project de- 
mands its aid, and it has no military significance like 
the roads of the old world, although it will be readily 
perceived that it might have tremendous military 
possibilities. No, our Highway is just a good, 
friendly, get-acquainted-with-your-country road, for 
the good pleasure of every one of us. 

What is a road, anyway? To some prosaic souls it 
is nothing more than a passage-way from one point 
to another. But to those gifted with even a small 
amount of imagination, a road means vastly more. 
It is the history of a community epitomized. It is a 
record, step by step, of the development of a people 
from savagery to civilization. Every road, from the 
scarcely legible Indian trail creeping from ledge to 
ledge of a mountain pass, to the velvet pavement of 
the fairest city street, tells a story of its own to those 
who care to read and understand. 

In time the Highway will be paved with some per- 
manent material throughout its entire three thou- 
sand miles, but for the present the greater part of it 
outside the cities will consist of the ordinary dirt 
roads of the open country. With modern methods of 
road construction, however, and the knowledge, now 
generally diffused, that the fundamental principles 
of road-making are drainage and compaction,—the 
first obtained by improved methods of grading, and 
the second by frequent dragging,—no special diffi- 
culties are to be anticipated from dirt roads. In 
fact, negligence in road matters is now regarded 
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with such disfavor by the traveling public that few 
communities have the courage to hold out against 
the prevailing demand for improvement. The bad 
roads of the past were due in a great measure to 
ignorance, but the lectures and demonstrations of 
highway specialists throughout the country are rap- 
idly enlightening the people on good-roads matters, 
and improved conditions are sure to result from this 
teaching. As a result of the good-roads crusade 
many communities are employing competent engi- 
neers to work out the problem of better highways. 

In the main the Highway follows very closely the 
early trade routes of the country. West of Chicago 
it follows almost without deviation the route of the 
historic Overland Trail. For this reason it does not 
always strike the larger cities. To obviate the pos- 
sible objection to this feature, a system of marking 
is being devised which will enable the traveler to 
depart from and regain the main route at pleasure 
without risk of losing his way. For instance, few 
people would care to make the cross-country tour and 
not visit the beautiful city of Denver. Denver is a 
good half day’s run to the south of Cheyenne, the 
nearest point on the Highway. But at Big Springs, 
a station near the Nebraska-Colorado line, a branch 
road leaves the main route and leads over good roads 
to Denver. From Denver this branch road runs 
northward along the eastern base of the Medicine 
Bow range of mountains and rejoins the main route 
at Cheyenne. 
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The national colors, red, white and blue, have been 
adopted as the sign of the Highway. A band of red 
at the top, a band of blue at the bottom, and between, 
a broad space of white. In the centre of the white 
section is a large L, and above and below the L are 
printed in small type the words, ‘‘Lincoln High- 
way.’’ This makes an attractive, conspicuous, and 
patriotic marker for the road. It can be seen and 
read from a long distance, an attribute which will be 
appreciated by persons who have often been puzzled 
or led astray by sale notices, advertisements and 
bills of various kinds, from which the usual white, 
weather-worn road marker is quite indistinguish- 
able. 

The Lincoln Highway, when it reaches the full 
measure of its promise, will be the last word in road- 
building. It has the utilitarian value of filling an 
actual need of the times, and it has the unqualified 
support of a people who know what they want, who 
are in the habit of getting it, and who are willing to 
pay the price. 











The “Spoon River Anthology” 
By Joun T. FREDERICK 


Beginning May 29, 1914, there appeared in Reedy’s 
Mirror, a weekly magazine published in St. Louis, a 
series of short poems by Edgar Lee Masters. These 
have now been collected and reprinted in book form 
as the Spoon River Anthology (The Macmillan Co., 
New York, $1.25 net). They are self-portraits, self- 
analyses, self-written epitaphs of the dead of a little 
southern Illinois village, as they lie in their graves 
‘fon the hill.’ Each poem describes a crisis, sums 
up a personality, expresses the ultimate question or 
conclusion of a life. 

The reader who knows Middle Western folk recog- 
nizes from the outset the essential truth of these 
pictures. They are real people who are here looking 
back on their lives and ketting us see with their eyes 
—people with whom we may have rubbed shoulders 
while they were alive, and whose kind we are meet- 
ing and dealing with daily. The Spoon River 
Anthology is a work of fact, whatever else it may be. 

More than that, we feel as we advance that Mr. 
Masters knows not only the life of individuals, but 
of the community as well. The complex relations of 
men and women, the delicate reactions of personali- 
ties, expressed or suggested, are portrayed with 
complete truth. Some readers will be disposed at 
first to agree with the critic who accuses Mr. Masters 
of describing a place ‘‘peculiarly accursed,’’ fur- 
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nishing an ‘‘extraordinary study in mortuary sta- 
tistics.’’ But such criticism indicates either failure 
to grasp the work as a whole, or lack of thorough 
consideration of the subject matter. It would be an 
exceptional Illinois or Iowa town which would not 
furnish in a like period of time a larger proportion 
of suicides, murders, and accidental deaths than the 
twenty-odd out of over two hundred cases presented 
in the Anthology. If Mr. Masters has erred at all, it 
is not in over-emphasis of the sordid and unworthy 
sides of life, but rather in over-idealization, over- 
spiritualization, of his people. And yet the deepest 
experience indicates that he has made no mistake, 
even in this. There are big, silent men in the coun- 
try who have thought like Davis Matlock: 


‘*Well, I say to live it out like a god 
Sure of immortal life, though you are in doubt, 
Is the way to live it. 
If that doesn’t make God proud of you 
Then God is nothing but gravitation, 
Or sleep is the golden goal.’’ 


There are tradesmen who have seen the inner sig- 
nificance of their daily task, like Griffy the Cooper: 


‘‘You are submerged in the tub of yourself— 
Taboos and rules and appearances, 
Are the staves of your tub. 
Break them and dispel the witchcraft 
Of thinking your tub is life! 
And that you know life!’’ 
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The trouble is that in the everyday relations of exist- 
ence these things are hidden. They are not revealed 
on first acquaintance. We need sympathy and in- 
sight like that of Mr. Masters; and then we can learn 
these humble, true philosophies from the lips of liv- 
ing men, as he must have done. 

The form of the Anthology might furnish ground 
for prolonged discussion, as it opens the whole 
question of the definition of poetry. Non-metrical 
it certainly is; yet many of us prefer to call 
it poetry, not wishing to deny that term to our 
King James version of the Book of Job, or to ‘‘ When 
lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed.’’ As free verse, 
it belongs rather to the pure succession of Whitman 
than with the sickening puerilities of most of our 
self-styled modernists. Few will deny, moreover, 
that the form is the only possible one for a work 
combining so great inclusiveness with such minute 
individualization. So many characters could only be 
presented, in fiction treatment, in many volumes. 
And even then the inevitable subordination to plot 
would make the effect which Mr. Masters obtains 
impossible. In the Anthology we become acquainted 
with men and women very much as we do in real 
life,—individually, disparately, with only secondary 
relations to each other—much more so than in the 
novel. The perfect flexibility of the free verse ad- 
mits of adaptation to every shading of character 
and temperament. It can chatter and rattle most 
commonly for Dorcas Gustine: 
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‘‘T was not beloved of the villagers, 
But all because I spoke my mind, 
And met those who transgressed against me 
With plain remonstrance, hiding nor nurturing 
Nor secret griefs nor grudges. 
The tongue may be an unruly member— 
But silence poisons the soul. 
Berate me who will—I am content.’’ 


It can speak with matter-of-fact directness, tragic in 
its clearness, for Cooney Potter: 


‘*T inherited forty acres from my Father 

And, by working my wife, my two sons and two 
daughters 

From dawn to dusk, I acquired 

A thousand acres. But not content, 

Wishing to own two thousand acres, 

I bustled through the years with axe and plow, 

Toiling, denying myself, my wife, my sons, my 
daughters. 

Squire Higbee wrongs me to say 

That I died from smoking Red Eagle cigars. 

Eating hot pie and gulping coffee 

During the scorching hours of harvest time 

Brought me here ere I had reached my sixtieth 
year.’’ 


But the verse can also rise to profound and impres- 
sive dignity for William H. Herndon: 


‘‘There by the window in the old house 
Perched on the bluff, overlooking miles of valley, 
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My days of labor closed, sitting out life’s decline, 

Day by day did I look in my memory, 

As one who gazes in an enchantress’ crystal 
globe, 

And I saw the figures of the past, 

As if in a pageant glassed by a shining dream, 

Move through the incredible sphere of time.”’ 


And most readers will feel the lift of sheer poetry in 
such lines as those for Hare Drummer: 


‘‘Do the boys and girls still go to Siever’s 

- For cider, after school, in late September? 

Or gather hazel nuts among the thickets 

On Aaron Hatfield’s farm when the frosts begin? 
For many times with the laughing girls and boys 
Played I along the road and over the hills 

When the sun was low and the air was cool, 
Stopping to club the walnut tree 

Standing leafless against a flaming west. 

Now, the smell of the autumn smoke, 

And the dropping acorns, 

And the echoes about the vales 

Bring dreams of life. They hover over me. 
They question me: 

Where are those laughing comrades? 

How many are with me, how many 

In the old orchards along the way to Siever’s, 
And in the woods that overlook 

The quiet water?’’ 


It is in the general tone of the work, however, its 
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conception and dominating motive, that the author 
has shown not merely talent or forcefulness, but the 
deeper powers that produce great literature. He 
has not only placed in lasting literary form the 
whole life of a typical community of our region, and 
thereby made himself the first great poet of the 
Middle West. He has produced a Comedie Hu- 
maine in miniature, an inclusive, detailed picture 
of all humanity. He has not failed to portray the 
evil with the good; he believes with Seth Compton, 
who built up the circulating library for Spoon River, 


‘That no one knows what is good 
Who knows not what is evil; 
And no one knows what is true 
Who knows not what is false.’’ 


There are many lives presented here which are sor- 
did and ugly and hopeless. But none the less, the 
work is the work of an idealist. Still and hot at the 
heart of it burns a great belief in men, in their 
ultimate beauty and goodness and strength, in the 
truth which is life. Unlike his Petit the Poet, Edgar 
Lee Masters has not failed to see 


‘‘Life all around me here in the village: 
Tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, 
Courage, constancy, heroism, failure.’’ 


He has not failed to hear 
‘While Homer and Whitman roared in the pines.”’ 








S. H. M. Byers, Civil War veteran and Iowa’s popular 
poet, has entered a new field in his latest publication, The 
Bells of Capistrano, from the press of the Grafton Publish- 
ing Corporation, Los Angeles. It is a charming verse tale, 
the scenes of which are laid in an old California mission. 
An attractive binding and many full page engravings make 
the work a desirable possession for the bibliophile. 


Two new biographies of Ulysses 8S. Grant have recently 
appeared from Philadelphia publishing houses: The True 
Ulysses S. Grant, by General Charles King (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $2.00 net) ; and Ulysses 8. Grant, by Franklin S. 
Edmonds (Geo. W. Jacobs and Co., $1.25 net). These 
volumes are of especial interest to Middle Western readers 
because of the great general’s connection with the region. 
Both are readable and authoritative, and will no doubt 
meet a real demand. General King’s book contains many 
minute details as to Grant’s associates at West Point and in 
the Mexican War, as well as in the various stages of the 
Civil War. Certain traits of Grant’s character and certain 
of his attainments are dwelt upon perhaps unduly, and the 
narrative is not entirely free from digressions. The format 
of this volume is highly attractive and satisfactory, and it 
is admirably illustrated with twenty-four plates. The work 
of Mr. Edmonds is published in less attractive form, but 
constitutes a most interesting and serviceable biography. 
The author’s style, though not brilliant, is sympathetic and 
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adequate. The index and appendices in this volume will be 
of service to the student as well as the general reader. 


Finished literary craftsmanship, lyric charm, and in- 
tense realism are all contained in Arthur Davison Ficke’s 
recent volume, The Man on the Hilltop, published by 
Mitchell Kennerley. The title poem and the one following, 
At St. Stephanos, voice earnest outcries against tragic 
enigmas of life. The ‘‘man on the hilltop,’’ revolting 
blindly against the terrors of industrial oppression, and 
Theodorus, longing for life and finding it not in the cloister, 
are companion portraits, drawn with intellectual appre- 
ciation and human sympathy. Variety of mood and color 
permeate the lyrics in the second division of the volume. 
The Portrait of an Old Woman is almost revoltingly real- 
istic; A Very Old Spring Song riots in the sensuous pleas- 
ures of life; To a Child—Twenty Years Hence is a beauti- 
ful and appealing expression of human affection; Swin- 
burne, an Elegy is a sincere tribute to an artist of kindred 
soul. Among the Grotesques—the third group of the col- 
lection—there is subtle characterization, a sort of serious 
humor, and some tragedy and pathos. The poet sees whole 
life histories in the conventional scenes of a barroom (In a 
Barroom), and recognizes the hero in the suicide (The 
Latest Believer). In this volume Mr. Ficke reveals a com- 
prehensive vision of humanity and a keen sense of the 
artistically fit. He may not, like Giovannitti, forge his 
work from the crucible of his own experiences, but his 
sympathetic understanding is no less evident and what he 
has to offer does not essentially lack in vitality and sig- 
nificance. 








Others, the new magazine edited by Alfred Kreymborg 
and Walter Conrad Arensberg, is devoted to the interests 
of poetry. It is issued for the time being at Ridgefield, 
N. J. 


The June number of The Bookman is one of unusual 
interest to the general reader. Among the important 
articles it contains may be mentioned What South Amer- 
icans Read, by Isaac Goldberg; The Revival of Greek Trag- 
edy in America, by Harrison Smith; and Some Recent 
Books About the Drama, by Clayton Hamilton. 


Bliss Carman appears in the June number of Poetry with 
two lyrics, Lord of Morning and Noon, both breathing the 
love of the out-of-doors and the wanderlust that we expect 
from this bard. Arthur Davison Ficke contributes a se- 
quence of sonnets, To Rupert Brooke. One cannot miss 
the charm in the Little Songs of the Forest, by William 
Griffith, and the two Sonnets, by Georgia Wood Pangborn, 
nor fail to be moved by the vigor and richness in the vers 
libre pieces of the young Syrian, ‘‘Ajan Syrian,’’ who 
makes his first public appearance as a poet. 


The June number of The Teepee Book, the fresh and 
attractive little periodical published at Sheridan, Wyoming, 
by Herbert Coffeen, is devoted primarily to memories of 
Custer’s last fight. An article entitled The Custer Battle, 
by Elbert Hubbard, gains added interest from the recent 
tragic death of that unique genius. The Summer of ’76, 
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by Mary Manly Parmelee, gives charmingly a child’s view 
of the stirring events of the time. The number also con- 
tains a good short poem by Badger Clark, entitled Awhile, 
and some humorous verse. 


The Dial for June 10 contains a noteworthy little article 
entitled Justice for the Indian, by Frederick Starr, former- 
ly of Coe College and now of the University of Chicago. 
In reviewing Warren K. Moorehead’s The American Indian 
in the United States, Professor Starr speaks with deep feel- 
ing of our national injustice and inefficiency in dealing 
with the Indians. The subject is one which challenges our 
attention. No thinking American can dismiss the matter 
carelessly when such an authority as Professor Starr 
reaches this conclusion: ‘‘As a people we claim to excel in 
honesty and in practical business sense. The condition of 
our Indians to-day gives the lie to both claims.’’ 


An exhibition of work of the artists of the North West 
and Middle West was held, May 1-9, at St. Paul, under the 
auspices of the St. Paul Institute, and has been established 
as a yearly event. Next year it will be held March 6-19, 
and thereafter may be shown in other cities of the region. 
The project was undertaken to bring about codperation 
among artists and art lovers in this part of the country, 
and to arouse them to greater self-reliance. The decision to 
hold the exhibition was announced only two months before 
the event, but the response to the invitations sent out was 
prompt and generous. There were many entries, represent- 
ing a wide geographical area, and possessing high average 
merit. A gold medal was awarded to Lee Woodward 
Ziegler of St. Paul, and silver medals to Donna Schuster of 
Howard Lake, Minnesota, Charles B. Keeler of Cedar Rap- 
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ids, lowa, and Herbert Strunk of Shakopee, Minnesota. A 
popular voting contest was held and was so successful that 
the committee was enabled to buy the four most popular 
pictures: Hills of the Little Iowa, by N. R. Brewer of St. 
Paul; Winter Morning, by Robert F. Gilder of Omaha; 
Moonlight, by Charles B. Keeler of Cedar Rapids; and The 
Lone Pine, by George Raab of Milwaukee. It is to be hoped 
that this successful exhibition, expressing as it does the 
growing spirit of independence in Middle Western art and 
letters, may become permanent, and may find emulation in 
other cities of the region. 


Two features in late numbers of The Bellman are remin- 
iscent of former European conflicts. The American Min- 
ister During the Siege of Paris, by Elizabeth Washburn, a 
two part article in the May 29 and June 5 numbers, relates 
the experiences of Elihu B. Washburne, minister to France 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. In the issue of 
June 19 appears a group of three sketches commemorating 


the one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Waterloo: 
The Hero of Waterloo, by Alice J. Whitmore; One Hun- 
dred Years Ago, by Henry Adams Bellows; and The Field 
of Waterloo, by Elizabeth Yardley. Montrose J. Moses, in 
Euripides the Modern, and Richard Burton, in The Greeks, 
discuss problems pertaining to the staging of Greek plays 
under modern conditions (June 12). 








